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Richard Cobden's Influence toward the 
Peace of the World. 

The centenary of Richard Cobden's birth, which 
fell on the third of June, was widely observed in 
England and to a less extent in this country. Syn- 
chronously with the Cobden banquet in London, the 
American Free Trade League had a dinner in Bos- 
ton at which the life and work of Cobden were re- 
viewed by Charles Francis Adams, Edward Atkinson 
and others, and cablegrams were exchanged with the 
Cobden Club of London. At the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference on the same evening Horace White 
and Edwin D. Mead paid tribute to Cobden's service 
in behalf of international arbitration and peace. 

Apart from any judgment upon his free trade doc- 
trine, Cobden deserves to be held in the highest 
esteem and veneration by all the friends of interna- 
tional justice and peace because of his extraordinary 
efforts in behalf of international concord. It is no 
exaggeration to say that of all the men in public life 
who have up to the present time thrown the weight 
of their position and talents in favor of international 
goodwill and pacific settlement of disputes, he was 
easily first. He was literally the first public man in 



Europe to bring the subject into political prominence 
and compel it to remain there. His early peace work 
was done under peculiar difficulties. It was at the 
time when Lord Palmerston was at the height of bis 
policy of taquinerie, as Bastiat called it, and had 
half the countries of Europe mad at England. It 
was at this time that Cobden threw himself into the 
breach, to counteract the evil influences of the Foreign 
Secretary, and prevent open rupture with various 
European states, especially with France. 

After the celebration on January 31, 1849, of the 
overthrow of the corn laws, he turned his activities 
in the House of Commons toward an attempted re- 
duction of armaments, reduced expenditure and the 
at that time still more delicate subject of international 
arbitration. In 1847 he had strenuously though un- 
successfully resisted the attempt made by the govern- 
ment to increase the British forces. Nearly every 
Liberal paper in the kingdom was against him, but 
he kept up his opposition to increase of armaments, 
as bad foreign policy, as long as he lived. On the 
5th of January, 1849, he wrote: "It would enable 
me to die happy if I could feel the satisfaction of 
having in some degree contributed to the partial dis- 
armament of the world." In 1862, only two years 
before his death, he made his memorable attack in 
the House on Palmerston's senseless policy of national 
defense. The same year he published his pamphlet, 
" TheThree Panics," in which he exposed the ground- 
lessness and absurdity of the alarms of invasion which 
had seized successive governments in 1848, 1853 
and 1862. 

All this was pioneer work, and fruitless for the 
time. But he stated and made clear what the prob- 
lem was, and the nation has never been able to get 
the subject out of its consciousness. The Czar of 
Russia in his famous Manifesto of 1898 was only 
repeating in a larger way what Cobden had set forth 
thirty years earlier. 

In 1849, June 12, he brought forward his motion 
in favor of arbitration, the first of its kind in the 
British Parliament. It was supported by petitions, 
numerously signed, sent in from all parts of the 
nation. It was a very moderate proposition. What 
he proposed was simply the agreement by treaty with 
other countries to submit disputes for settlement to 
mixed commissions, with an umpire if necessary. 
His motion was sneered at as Utopian. " The small 
wits of the House," as he styled them in a private 
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letter, "tittered at the very word arbitration." But 
nearly half the members left the House rather than 
vote against the motion. That gave him much satis- 
faction. Lord Palmerston, in moving the previous 
question, made a speech full of admissions, and sev- 
enty-nine members voted with Cobden. That was a 
beginning — a great beginning under the circum- 
stances. It was only twenty-four years afterwards 
that a similar motion made by Henry Richard received 
the votes of half the members, and forty-four years 
later that the Cremer resolution had not a single vote 
recorded against it. 

Cobden was strongly opposed to the policy of in- 
tervention in foreign affairs as both unjust and dan- 
gerous, and let no opportunity slip of protesting 
against it. War loans to foreign governments he 
also regarded as iniquitous and economically bad. 
In 1850 he made a powerful speech against the pro- 
posed British loan of seven million pounds to Austria. 
In the following year he denounced still more vigor- 
ously, in a public meeting called by himself, a loan 
of five and a half millions which had been asked for 
by Russia. It is easy to imagine what he would say 
to-day, when these loans have become such a conspicu- 
ous feature of every conflict that a refusal to make 
them might easily prevent any war. He would lay 
the responsibility for present wars heavily upon the 
international money lenders. 

Cobden opposed war on ethical grounds, but nearly 
all his great arguments against it were drawn from 
economic and humanitarian considerations. War 
and preparation for it consumed the resources which 
were required for the improvement of the temporal 
condition of the people, and herein too lay much of 
the wickedness of it. The maxim, "In peace pre- 
pare for war," he considered as untenable as ever fell 
from the lips of man. He opposed with extraordin- 
ary and comprehensive insight the whole course of 
the Palmerstonian Ministry in the Crimean war, — 
standing with Bright almost alone in opposition to 
that insane conflict, which had driven the whole 
nation out of its senses. 

Cobden doubted if constitutional freedom could 
co-exist with large standing armies, history showing 
no instance where they had flourished together. If 
he were living now, the " bloated armaments " of our 
time would find no more stout and persistent adver- 
sary than he, and his own England and our America 
would be arraigned by him for their naval folly in 
this direction with that relentless logic of common 
sense with which he handled every question that he 
touched. 

The civilized world has come up to Cobden, and 
even gone beyond him, in the matter of arbitration. 
In the matter of non-intervention in the quarrels of 
other countries, it has made great progress. It has 
advanced far in the improvement of maritime law, 
which he so forcibly urged, and in freer international 



intercourse. It will yet come round to all his anti- 
war and anti-militaristic positions, which were founded 
deep and strong in both the moral and material inter- 
ests of the people of all countries. 



A Treaty or No Treaty. 

It was announced from London about the middle 
of June that no negotiations respecting an Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty were pending or even in 
contemplation. British officials were said to regard 
a formal treaty as scarcely necessary, because they 
believed that the practice of arbitrating disputes had 
become so habitual between their country and the 
United States as to make it certain that any future 
difficulties between them, capable of adjustment by 
this means, would be arbitrated. 

The announcement also went so far as to say that 
it was held by the American Embassy that a formal 
treaty would be less likely to secure the universal 
arbitration of disputes than if the present status were 
continued and the unwritten recognition of the spirit 
of arbitration were depended on for the future. 

This report from London doubtless had a modicum 
of truth in it, but it must be discounted a good deal. 
It is probable that what was reported was only an 
exaggeration of a diplomatic statement that even if 
the United States government, by which we mean 
now the Senate, failed to move in the matter, the 
arbitration of disputes between England and the 
United States would still go on. But that either the 
British government or the American Embassy pre- 
fers that no treaty should be concluded, we do not 
believe. The British government is known to be 
just as desirous to have a treaty with the United 
States as with France, Italy and Spain, with whom 
it has already concluded conventions. Indeed, it has 
shown itself particularly anxious to enter into treaty 
relations with us, and it is incredible that this desire 
should suddenly have ceased. Again, the American 
Embassy represents the President rather than the 
Senate, and the President is strongly in favor of an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty. Ambassador 
Choate's views on the subject are well known. 

Let nobody therefore be led by this report, the 
source of which we do not know, to relax effort in 
behalf of a treaty of obligatory arbitration with Great 
Britain. It is perfectly true, we are glad to know, 
that the absence of a treaty will not prevent the 
settlement by pacific methods of practically all dis- 
putes that may arise between the two countries. 
They are bound together by many bonds, and war 
between them has become nearly unthinkable. But 
precisely for this reason ought they to put in definite 
form what has come to have the force of law between 
them. They owe this not only to themselves, but to 
the whole family of nations. Their example would 
go very far in strengthening the movement to substi- 



